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0VBK1APFIII6 INFLOEMCE AND LINGUISTIC ASSIMIIATION 



IN SECOND GENERATION PUERTO RIC^ ENGLISH 



1. Introduction 

Although the literature on bilingualism is replete vlth studies of 
language interference In first generation immigrants to the Ifaited States, 
the study of linguistic assimilation of second generation children of these 



Puerto Ricans in Harlem Is an attempt to remedy this lack of descriptive 
material on the English of a second generation Immigrant group. More 
Importantly, the study of fthls variety of English allows us to apply 



contact situation* 

The second generation Puerto Rican in Harlem Is subjected to several 
different pressures In terms of language usage. In the home, and until he 
is of school age, a variety of Puerto Rican Spanish is typically the pre- 
dominant language. As the child enters school and some of his contacts are 
expanded outside the immediate community, however, English becomes a 
competing language. And, by the time he is a teen-ager, English and 
Spanish fill specialized roles of communication depending on a nund>er of 
different variables such as participant, topic, location, etc. (cf. Fishman, 
et al 1968 for a detailed account of t;hese variables). 



immigrants is rather sparse.^ The study of English of second generation 



current sociollngulstlc theory and methodology to a unique language 
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On the one hand; ve observe that there is a concentrated Puerto 
Rican comaunlty that maintains Puerto Rican Spanish to a considerable extent. 
The predominant language o£ these first generation Puerto Ricans is Spanish. 
On the other hand, however , second generation Puerto Ricans mi^ extend 
their rssociations beyond the Puerto Rlcan'coonunityj thfoUgh.*.peer contacts 
residency^ and school. In most cases the extension of peer contacts outside 
o£ the Puerto Rican comminity involves the surrounding black comninity in 
Harlem. This means that these Rierto Ricans are going to be exposed to 
Black English, (described for New York City by Labov, et al. 1968) as the 
major ^source' of English outside the Puerto Rican community. And, of 
course, in school there is the traditional pressure to conform to 
standard English. What we must look at then, is the relative influence 
of Black English from the surrounding black community, standard English 
in the school, and Spanish- inf lueuced English from within the established 
first generation Puerto Rican community. This means that we are dealing 
with languages and dialects in contact. Some aspects of the structures 
of what we may call Puerto Rican English (FRE) in Harlem can be understood 
only through oin: knowledge of various nonstandard dialects of English, 
while others involve an understanding of Puerto Rican Spanish. Separating 
the sources from which the specific linguistic characteristics of PRE 
may be derived is, in itself^ an important sociolinguistic problem which 
requires a thorough knowledge of the dynamics of language Influence. 

Although we may account for the occurrence of certain structures 
by investigating the structure of the competing language sources closely, 
this cannot be considered a study in bilingualism, for we are concerned 
here with only one of the lan^ages spoken by our informants. Nor can it 
be considered a study of language interference in the strict sense, since 
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interference is a condition dependent upon bilingualism (c£. Weinreich 
1953:11)* We are concerned here mainly with phenomena which are not 
dependent on bilingualism; rather, we are interested in patterns which 
have become habitualised and established* Perhaps this can best be illus- 
trated by drawing an analogy with English varieties spoken by children 
of German extraction in southern Pennsylvania. Our knowledge of German 
omy help us account for some rather divergent dialect variations in 
southern Pennsylvania, but these features are not dependent on the bi- 
lingualism of second and third generation children of immlgreTits; they 
are features which must be described synchronically as an Integral part 
of the dialect. The distinction between Interference and established 
dialect variation is an important sociolinguistic oiatter which we shall 
turn to in Section 3 and 4 in more detail. 

2. Sample 

The analysis reported here is based on the spontaneous speech of 29 
Puerto Rlcaia and IS black teenage males from Eart Herlem and the Bronx* 

With the e;/cceptlon of two Informants, all of the parents of these Informants 
were bom in Puerto Rico and migrated to the United States as adults. 

The informants themselves, however, were born and raised in New York City. 
Although there has been considerable mobility by Informants within East 
Harlem and the Bronx, the vast majority of Informants have spent their 
entire lives in the same general area of New York City. 

y^ccording to most of the current indices for objectively measuring 
socio-economic class, the informants would be classified as children of 
'forking" or lower working* class parents. The occupational roles of the 
Q heads of households are mainly restricted to operatives, service workers 
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and laborers. Although we have not made evaluations of all the individual 
residences of the informants^ a stirvey of the general neighborhoods and 
observation of a sample of the projects and tenements in which the Informants 
live Indicates that they are quite typical of working or lower-working 
class residences In Harlem. Many of the residences would clearly be classi- 
fied as slum dwellings. 

The school records of the Informants further indicate that their educa- 
tional achievement Is far below the expected norms for their age level. 

This was true of their reading levels In particular^ a fact which was well 
confirmed by a small reading passage xfhlch was given as a part of the 
interview. Several of the informants would have to be considered functionally 
Illiterate and were unable to read even the word lists they were given. It 
is quite clear that the majority of our informants have been alienated from 
the schools and that their values do not coincide with the middle-class 
valuee placed on educational achievement. From the background information 
available to us^ it appears that many of the Informants can be considered 
Integral members of indigenous peer groups^ participating fully in the 
street culture of New York City. 

Our contacts with the informants were established through Youth 
Development^ Inc.^ a club- like organization with recreational facilities 
such as table billiards^ plng pong> and a basketball court open to the 
public daily. During the summer months^ the organize''. Ion has established 
camp facilities at Lake Champion New York^ where the same general activities 
available in the city are offered on an extended level. The fieldwork 
which serves as a basis for this analysis was conducted at the camp site. 

The Informants were not chosen randomly. Rather^ a decision was made 
to start interviewing several Informants who had considerable status among 
their peers. This decision was calculated In order to facilitate other 
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Interviews. It was anticipated that other individuals would recognize 
that the leaders had been chosen Initially^ and to be asked for an inter- 
view would then be associated with status. It was further reasoned that 
positive reports from Informants initially would enhance our chances of 
obtaining interviews with other informants. 

Although somewhat of a risk (since negative reports by leaders would 
seriously hinder further interviewing), the procedure proved to be generally 
quite successdul in obtaining informants. The association of the inter- 
views with peer status apparently was understood by other members. In 
fact, several peer associates of our original contacts asked to talk to us 
before we had an opportunity to request an interview. 

After establishing contacts with several of the peer leaders, we 
selected informants 'C:i 4 :heron the basis of our acquaintance with them 
through informant contact, reference to other individuals from our initial 
interviews, recommendation from workers who knew the Informants through 
more extensive interaction on a day to day basis, or a coml'inatlon of 
these. 
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3 . An Investigation of Two Phonological Variables in PEtE 

With the preceding background information in mind, we may now pro- 
ceed to look at two linguistic variables in PRE as used by second genera- 
tion Puerto Rican teenagers in Harlem. Our investigation is based on the 
analysis of the linguistic variable as formulated in sociolinguistic 
studies within the last several years. Perhaps the most significant con- 
tribution of recent sociolinguistic studies has been the discovery that 
various social dialects In the United States are not differentiated from 
each other by discrete sets of features, but by variations in the fre- 
quency with which certain features occur. Studies of social dialects in 
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the United States are net differentiated from each other by discrete 
sets of features, but by variations in the frequency with which certain 
features occur* Studies of social dialects in the United States in the 
mid and late 1960*s clearly indicated that differentiation of dialects 
could not be indicated by simple categorical statements, but were more 
typically, quantitatively distinguished. Furthermore, many instances of 
fluctuation in the usage of socially diagnostic linguistic features were 
found to be inherently variable rather than dialect borrowing or mixture. 
Labov’s study of the social stratification of English in New York City 
(1966), Shuy, Wolfram and Riley's sociolinguistic study of Detroit (1968), 
Labov et al's treatment of Black English in New York City (1968), the 
study of Black speech In Detroit by Wolfram (1969), Anshen's study of 
Black and white speech in North Carolina (1969) and Fasold's (1972) account 
of black working class speech in Washington, D.C. all indicate the es- 
sential variable parameter in the study of social dialects in the United 
States and the extent of inherent variability. These studies further 
point out that there are both independent linguistic and non- linguistic 
constraints which directly affect the variability of items. Some of 
these studies conclude further that these constraints should be formally 
incorporated into the representation of a linguistic rule. In this section, 
we shall undertake a variable analysis follor^ing the procedures employed 
in other variable studies of social dialects. These variables will allow 
us to illustrate some of the basic principles which emcsirge from the study 
of PRE in terns of current sociolinguistic analysis. 




3.1 Morpheme -Final //0//^ 

In morpheme- final position, we have observed a number of different 
variants for the standard English //0// among our Puerto Rican informants. 
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These varia>nts may occur in \^ords such as tooth, south j bathroom^ etc. 

In Table the incidence of some of the variants we have isolated is 

3 

given for our Puerto Rican informants . 



Variant 


Phonetic Realization 


No. 


% of Total 


e 


[9] or [te] 


56 


38.9 


f 


[f] 


64 


44.4 


0 


No phonetic realization 
or an assimilated frica- 
tive such as [f], [s], or 

[S] 


18 


12.5 


s 


[si or [z] when not follow- 
ed by a sibilant 


5 


3.5 


Total 




144 





Table 1: Distribution of Variants in Itorpheme-Final Position 

for Puerto Rican Informants 

It is noted that there are a number of different variants which are 
realized for standard English //9//. Since these variants represent 
various types of phonological processes in PRE as they relate to the possible 
language sources to be found in this variety, it is instructive to look 
at them individually. 

3* 1*1 The ^ Variant: A Case of Vestigal Interference 

Of the variants which we have delimited above, the one which is most 
predicatable from Spanish influence is ^ (cf. Jameson 1967:110-113). 

Puerto Rican Spanish, like many varieties of Spanish spoken ii Latin America,, 
does not normally use [9], where standard English employs [0]j ^ is the 
common interference variant which is observed . That is • a Puerto Rican 
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Spanish speaker learning English will often use s for standard English 

so that tooth and both may be realized as [tus ] and [bos] respectively. 
It would thus appear that the few instances of ^ which cannot be attributed 

4 ’ 

to the assimilation of //9// to following fricativization (cf. Section 
may be a type of interference. However, when we look at the 
incidence of this variant, we find that it is very infrequent,* so in- 
f^®Quent that we may question whether it is actually a part of a speaker's 
competence . 

In the case of Puerto Rican Spanish speakers learning English, final 
//Q/may commonly be realized as _s because of their failure to keep the 
two rule systems disjunctive. But speakers who have mi.-rged systems 
with respect to this phonological rule may be expected to use _s^ con- 
siderably more frequently than the 3.57. which is actually observed in 



our corpus. Presumably, as a speaker acquires genuine competence ovar 
the rules of two languages disjunctively, the incidence of ^ for //6// 
will be reduced accordingly. At the point that it becomes infrequent 
enough statistically to fall into the range of semi-categorical absence 
(i.e. less than 57. out of all the potential places in which it might 
legitimately occur) we may say that, for all practical purposes^ he has 
a disjunctive competence with respect to this feature. 

However, when occasional lapses indicate incomplete' disjunction, it 
seems appropriate to speak of Vestigial interference”. Ultimately, of 
course, the definition of such a concept is h statistical one de- 
pendent upon the validity of our cut-off point as an indication of rule 
disjunction between two languages dr dialects. 

What is essential to note here is that our second generation Puerto 
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Rican 



informants have not as a group established the incidence of a as 
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a correspondent for standard English 9 in morpheme -final position. It 
is only a small minority of informants who use it at all. 

With respect to those informants who show some incidence of ^ 
however, we may raise the question of how habitualized it is in their 
speech. If we find that for these informants there is a substantial 
frequency of s_ occurrence, we may want to postulate that there is n 
variety of PRE in which s has become incorporated as an integral part 

•v of the dialect. But when we look at the 4 informants who account for 

the few examples of s, we find that it is only used 13.5% out of all 
potential cases for these informants. The small number of informants who 
use, and the relative infrequency of its usage by those who do reveal it, 
would thus appear to justify our dismissal of the ^ variant as a matter 
of vestigial interference. Its obvious failure to be incorporated as 
an integral part of PRE by second generation speakers causes us to hesxtate 
writing any sort of rule for PRE in general which might account for thxs 
variant. Thus, our designation of items as vestigial in their inter- 
ference, although a statistical decision, does have important implications 
for the inclusion or exclusion of particular items xn formulatxng rules 
for the varieties of PRE. In a sense, the type of procedure by whxch 
we dismissed s is related to the importance attached to distinguxshxng 
between language competence and performance- In many cases, thxs dxs 
tinction may be more statistically based than has generally been 
■. recognized - 
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3.1.2 The a \yar<ant; A Case of a F eature Common to Standard and Wga i 
standard English Dial ects 

Bhliice^ i,hich w. aisinis 

which wc 4ill need to eccoent for out date in ; some reasonable ’“5'' 2 
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realised vith jE^aquescy which cannot be diamisaed quite aa readily* 

At least when it ia follcwed by a conaonant^ it would appear that its 
incidence must be accounted for as a part of the phonological rules which 
we must posit to describe this dialect adequately* All but one instance 
of j occur when followed by a consewant across either word or morpheme 
boundaries. Since there is only one instance of (9 (less than 5%) when 
potential Q is followed by a non-consonantal environment^ we will not be 
concerned here with this single rare case. We shall Instead concentrate 
our attention upon the number of instances which are followed by a 
consonant in order to determine what it is about the nature of consonants 
that m^ cause the surface realization of //9// to be 

Xn order to understand the increased Incidence of ^ realization 
before words which begin with a consonant^ it is neceBsai*y to Iook 
closely at the nature of assimilation in both standard English and variou 
nonstandard dialects of English*^ In casual style //O// may assimilate t 
the following couooncmt c£ -!.*■ to n voiuvicss fricative so that we get 
aentences like those in l(a>c). 



1. (a) [kip ylr ma^ sat] *Keep your mouth shut* 

(b ) [hi ImzQ ma^ fir evri 

eke^ zin] * He has a mouth for every occasion* 

(c) [hiz ma^ siz vl^Srio^l] *His mouth seethes vitriol* 



Although we have not done a rigorous frequency tabula(;lon> it is 
quite clear that the assimilation process Is more common before the 
sibilants [s] and [s] than it is before the labio-dental fricative [f].^ 
Phonetically this might be expected because of the tongue involvement- 
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with [s] and [s] and Its non- Involvement in [£]. The rule accounting f 
this assimilation may be formalized as: 



2 . 



0 



( 



V- strid 
0cor 
yant 



) 



/ 



j -voc 

^ 1 +cont 

■' ■ 

strid 

0cor 

yant 



In addition to the regressive assimilation (l.e.^ the assimilated 
sound precedes the conditioning sound) which we have discussed with 
reference tc//^/above In standard English^ It Is important to note one t 
of progressive assimilation: namely^ when //0// follows the sibilant s 

Thus, the assimilation of^^§^/ln an Item like sixth must be accounted for 
by the preceding s,: 
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3 . (a) [sIKs ta m] 



(b) [sXKs 8epS>l] 



'sixth time' 
'sixth apple* 



This assimilation must be considered as peculiar to sibilants, sin 
a preceding assimilates to the ^ in standard English rather than the 



to so that we 



have : 



4. (a) [fiG ta m) 



'the 



fifth time' 



(b) [fl0 aepal]' 



* the fifth apple ' 



Therefore/ we must -posit .a; rule ih account' for 

3 but hot 4 . This is formalized as : 
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0 “* ( l+strid^ ) / 



-voc 

+8trid 

^-cor 






With our above discussion concerning the nature o£/'E''"assimllatlon 
In standard English In mlnd^ ve may now return to the cases of 0 realiza- 
tion we have encountered with our Puerto Rican Informants. Is this 
exactly the same type of phenomenon as that which we observe in standard 
English; or is it different? To begin with, we may note that over 70% 
of all //0// before the fricatives we mentioned previously (l.e., ]s) 

are absent (when just sllllants are considered it is over 90%). When we 

( 

compare this figure with the figures for other consonants, we find the 
contrast quite apparent, for the realization of Mf before other consonants 
is less than 5 .per cent. This plainly Indicates that the assimilation 
process which we have observed for standard English is very much operative 
for this variety of English as well. Our conclusion, then, is that the 
nonstandard variety of English spoken by our Puerto Rican Informants simply 
shares the assimilation rule for morpheme- final //0// that exists for 
standard and other nonstandard varieties of English. 



3.2.2 The f Variant: A Case of Linguistic Assimilation to Black English 
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Having accounted for the ^surface realizations for //0// in terms 
of a phonological process which is general to a number of d ifferent varieties 
of English, let us know turn our attention to the incidence of f realization. 
Of the socially St igmatized variant s, this is by far the most frequent . In 
looking at the source for this variant, we must first rule out the matter 
of inguage interfe from Sjpanish. The variant f does hot normally 
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occxiT in morpheme-final position In Spanish so that it would be difficult 
to explain its realization in terms of Influence from Spanish. As we 
have seen earlier^ the expected interference variant for standard English 
^ by Spanish speakers is but there are very infrequent realizations of 
s_. In accounting for ^ therefore, it is reasonable to turn to the 
structure of Black English, where it is the most common correspondent for 
standard English ^ in morpheme-final position (cf. Wolfram 1969s 82-95). 
The following table indicates the incidence of the variants comparing the 
the black and Puerto Rican Informants. 



Variant 


No. 


% 


Black 
No. % 


0 


56 


38.9 


8 


17.0 


f 


64 


44.4 


36 


76.6 


0 


18 


12-5 


3 


6.4 


s 


5 


3.5 


- 


M M 


Total 


144 




47 





Table 2: Comparison of Variants for B in Morphemes Final 

Position for Puerto Rican and Black Informants 
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Table 2 plainly Indicates the common use of [f] for morpheme- final 
/ /0 / 1 among our black and Puerto Rican inf oianants . The black group as a 



who ie , however , 



shows a significantly greater frequency (Chi square 

the f variant when compared to the Puerto 



=13 ►18 p"^ . 001) frequency of 
Rican group). 

; Up to this point, we have considered the Puerto Rican group of 
informants as a homogeneous group. But there ate various ways in which 
we might divide this group into subgroups . One of the ways in idilch we 
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we might divide this group Into subgroups . One of the ways in which we 
might distinguish groups of Puerto Ricans is on the basis of their black 
contacts. Although it is virtually impossible to find second generation 
Puerto Ricans in East Harlem completely isolated from blacks because of 
the residential distribution^ some Puerto Ricans have integral peer contacts 
whereas others do not. Our background information and observation permits 
us to distinguish two groups of Puerto Ricans with respect to black con- 
tacts (1) those who show extensive peer contacts with blacks and (2) those 

g 

who have restricted peer contacts with blacks. We may hypothesize that the 
^ variant j an assimilated Black English feature will show greater frequency 
for those Puerto Ricans with extensive black contacts than those with re- 
stricted black contacts. This hypothesis can be tested by comparing the 
two groups of Puerto Rican informants with the black informants . The 
comparison of these three groups is given in Table 3. 



No. Inf. 


Occ . f 


Occ. ^ 


% f 


Black (10) 


36 


8 


81.8 


PR with 


Extensive Black 
Contacts (6) 


20 


3 


87.0 


PR with Limited 
Black Contacts (23) 


53 


44 


54.6 



Table 3! Comparison of f realization Morpheme -Final Position for Blacks, 
Puerto Ricans with Extensive Black Contacts, and Puerto Ricans 
with Limited Black Contacts . 




The distribution of \f realization in 



straight-forward, and pur hypothe is 



extensive black contacts 



match (in 



the above table is quite 



confirmed. The Puerto' Ricans with 



fact, they exceed, but not to any 
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significant degree) the extent of f realization found among the black 
informants, whole the Puerto Ricans with limited black contacts reveal 
significantly less f realization than both groups. (X = 9.78, p < .01) 
This is the type of distribution we would expect from a Black English 
variant such as 

Our brief overview of the £ variable points us to three different 
types of language relationships. The ^ realizations can be attributed to 
vestigal interference from Spanish, the jg operates in a way common to a 
number of standard and nonstandard dialects of English, and the f variant 
is related to specific assimilation to the phonological system of the 
surrounding black comnusnity • 



3.2. Post-Vocalic Syllable -Final d Deletion; A Convergent Process 

In the preceding variable, we saw that the interference variant 
from Spanish- influenced English and the English variant from the surround- 
ing black community were in competition i Black English called for [fl 
(varying with the standard English variant [9]) and Spanishr.£n£-luenced 
English called for [s]. It was obvious that the Black English realization 
was favored for all speakers, even for those with restricted black contacts 
Those with more direct black contacts, of course, were influenced to a 
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significantly greater extent than those with restricted contacts. 

Now we may turn our attention to a variable for which a common 
variOTt may be predicted from either Puerto Rican Spanish-influenced 



English 



or Slack English. 



This is the case of syllable-final post-vocalic 



7/d// in xybrds sucb as good, staved . and wanted . One of the characteristic 

Situreb of Pubrti Rican Spanish is the d^^^ 

in words like verdad ' truth ' snd ciudad * city ' , the final 



jpo sit ion . Thus> 
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d may be deleted^ giving [berda] and [siuBa] respectively « Similarly 
syllable-final^ post-vocalic ^ deletion had been described for Black 
English by both Wolfram (1969) and Fasold (1972), so that this phono- 
logical process is well-documented as an Integral part of Black English 
in different geographical regions. 

It should be noted that the tabulation of //d// includes both //d// 
which was a morphophonemic representation of the grammatical suffix - ed 
(l«e., following a vowel as a prayed ) and //d// which was an Inherent 
part of the stem of a word. The grammatical function of //d// Includes 
its usage as a past tense marker (e.g.. He cried for a long time )t a 
derived adjective (e.g. He*s a colored kid )« and a participle (e.g. He was 
tried for murder) . 
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3.2.1 Variable Constraints on //d// Deletion 

In order to tabulate the relative frequency of deletion, it is 
necessary to look at several different types of environments, since they 
may have considerable effect on the Incidence of //d// deletion. Previous 
studies of post-vocalic syllable-final have pointed to several distinct 
types of environments which may affect the ^ realization. Some of these 
general types of environments which have been seen to affect variability 
for a number of features j others appear to be more specific in their 
application. ;• 

One bf the .most coEamorily noted inf luences on variability has been the 
presence pr absrace of a vowel following a segment . Sutdies of variability 



in 



Black English Jby,:Woifrani (1969); ^d Fasold (1972) hwe revealed this 



f ollowing "ehylf onment; .to be : one of constraints oh //d // deletion 



Both of thebe studies have 



Indicated that a following vocalic environment. 



inhibits the incidence of 4, we present the figures for //d// 
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deletion based on whether the following segment is vocalic or non-vocalic. 
The non-vocalic environment includes both a following consonant of some 
type and pause. Flgtires are given for the 29 Puerto Rican Informants, 
based on tabulation of not more than 35 grammatical and 35 non -grammatical 

r 

examples for each informant taken from the free conversation section of our 
interview (In actuality, the figures are considerably lower since the 
grammatical examples are usually quite restricted). 



No. Del/Tol 
% Del. 



_##Vowel 

70/340 

20.6 



##Non- Vowel 



57.9 



Table 4: Deletion of Post-Vocalic, Syllable -Final 1 1^11 

in Following Vocalic and Non-Voca lie Environments 
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The difference between ^ realizations for the two environments 
is quite clear-cut; a following vowel inhibits the operation of 116.1 1 
deletion. This constraint is the same as that identified by both 
Wolfram (1969: 99) and Faso Id (1972) for the deletion of //d// in Black 
\Ehalglish.i^ 

to affect the 

variability is 'stress ; The general principle which has been observed is 
that occurrence in an unstressed syllabie favors the deietibh of segments, 
whereas occurrence in a stressed syllable inhibits deletion; This has 
vbeen 'observed fbf arnv^er of variables; and jhas specifically been described 
“for '//d// deletion by both Wolfram' and Fasold.^ The relative frequency of 
//d// deletion in stressed and ^stressed syllables can be observed in 



Table 5. Since we have already noted the importance of a following 
vocalic or non-vocalic environment^ it is appropriate to consider the 
effect of stress in terms of these environments. There are two main 



types of environments which we have classified as unstressed in our 
tabulations. This includes //d// which occurs in an unstressed syllable 
of a polysyllabic word, such as treated, stupid, or bastard, and //d// 
which is part of a modal auxiliary which in turn occurs as unstressed in 
a verb phrase. This occurs in sentences such as I don* t think he should 
go and, John could come too .^ Stressed environment refers to 'any instance 
of //zd// which occurs in a stressed syllable of a word, such as betrayed , 
head , or showed . 



## Vowel 



##Non-V 



Stressed V 

No. Del /Tot. 54/293 



Unstressed V_ 
16/47 



Stressed V_ 
245/481 



Unstressed V_ 
182/256 



% Del. 



18.4 



34.0 



50.9 



71.1 



Table 5 : Effect of Stress on Final //d// Deletion 



^ ^ First we 

obse^e that stress affects the deletioh of //d// As we might expect, //d// 
isi deleted more frequent ly in a stressed syllable than an unstressed one . 

But it is also noted that stress does not have the s£une effect on variability 
that ia following vowel or non -vowel tnay have. When the crucial by-products 
are^bmpared (i .e . , Un # #V and Stressed V # # Non-V) , it is 

apparent that the,;. following vowel or nbh-vowel is the first order con- ' 
stfaint and stress or non-stress the second’ order. ^ ; 

Up ‘to this point, we have not taken into account the fact that some 

inherent < 



instances of //d// are grammatical markers and others are 



1 ? 



part of the lexical item. As we have mentioned previously, //d// may be 
one of the morphophonemic realizations of the - ed suffix in English 
occurring after vowels. In previous tabulations of phonological variability, 
it has been shown that the grammatical function of a segment tends to in- 
hibit deletion (cf., for example, the discussion of Labov, et al. 1968 or 
Wolfram 1969 concerning bimorphemic and monomorphemic consonant clusters) 
when .compared with the same segment occurring as ah inherent part of tha 



word. Ma and Herasimchuk (1968) mention this difference for PEIE but do not 
carry out any tabulations on the effect of grammatical versus non-granmiatical 
functions of //d//. In Table 6, the deletion of grammatical //d// versus 
non-grammatical //d// is tabulated. Since we have already established the 
effect of the following vowel /non-vowel and stressed/tsnstressed syllable on 
the deletion of y/d//, we shall consider grammatical /non-grammatical functions 
of y/d// in terms of these previously distinguished environments. Only 
those cases of grammatical //d// following a vowel or r are considered. 

This means that all morphophonemic realizations of the - ed suffix as ’•id 
(following an alveolar stop) are not included. Furthermore, instances in 



which underlying -Id forms have been 



assimilated to a d or t which is 



part of the stem (as in stard for started ) are hot considered here. 








Non- 




Non- 




Non- 




Non- 




Gram. 


Gram. 


Gram« 


Gram^ 


Gram. 


Gram. 


Gram. 


Gram. 


No. Del. /Tot. i 




^8/258 


5/19 


11/28 


14/34 


231/347 


40/54 


142/202 




17.4 


18.6 


26.3 


;;39.3::;>; 


41.2 


S66.6 1 


74.1 


70.3 






Table 6: Effect of Granmatical and Noh-pratninatical //d Variability 
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Table 6 indicates that variability is affected on the basis of 
whether f /d/f is a graomatical marker or not. But it does not appear that 
this is a major constraint. In fact, the comparison of the cross-products 
indicates that it is a third order constraint, being order after the 
effect of the following voT'fel and stress. In only one case is there a 
slight discrepancy in cross-products C # #Non-V unstressed, grananatical 
marker and _____##Non-V unatressed, non-grammat leal marker) . The hierarchical 
ordered of the three constraints we have isolated above may be illustrated 
.'In Tig'.;' 1.';' 
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^Stress 54/293 18.4 



##+V 70/340 20.6 



##-V 427/737 57.9 



' ' ’ ' ■ ■ ■ if' 

-Stress 16/47 ; 34*0 


r+StreSs 245/481 


. 50.9 


-Stress 


182/256 71.1 



+Grannn //d// 6/35 17 .4 



-Graimn //d// 48/258 18.6 



+Granim //d// 5/19 26.3 



-Gramm //d// 11/28 39.3 



■HGramm //d// 14/34 4l .2 



“Gramm //d// 231/347 66 .6 



+Gramm //d // 40/54 74 . 1 



-Gramm //d// 142/202 70.3 



Figure 1 : i Hierarchical Ordering of Three Constraints bn 7/d // Delet ion 
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Following the conventions established for incorporating the 
hierarchical ordering of constraints Into a description of PRE phonology 
which i'ortiially admits variability^ we may summarize our conclusions con- 
cerning the effect of the various constraints on //d// deletion by the 

9 

following rule: 



d 



( 0 > 



/ 



V 

B -stress 



) '-# ## A -V 



The rule Indicates that the first order constraint Is, whether the 
underlying //d// is followed by vowel/non-vowel;, second order whether the 
preceding vowel is stressed /xmstressed^ and third order whether it is a 
gra mm atical marker or not. Implicit in the use of capital Greek prescripts 
(used in the some way that Labov (1969) uses lower case Greek prescripts 
and Fasold (1972) uses integers) is the fluctuation of plus or minus 
values. The formally stated value in the constraint favors the operation 
of the rule while the opposite value Inhibits it. Thus/ for example/ if 
the value of the following vowel is minus as stated In the rule (##A-V), 
the deletion rule Is favored^ but if It is +, then It Is inhibited. 

The relation of the variable constraints in terms of favoring and 
Inhibiting deletion should by read following the principle of geometric 
ordering. That Is^ the relative' frequency of constraints is to be read 
as follows: 
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Constraint Frequeaacy on If^li Deletion 






■: A, 




c 


. -V 


-Stress 


-# > 




-Stress 


+# > 


-V 


+Stress 


-# > 


-y 


+Stress 


+# > 




-Stress ■ 




■;W 


-Stress ^ ' 






+ stress 






+Stress : 


+# > 


deletion 


is greatest 


where . 



identical to those given in the formalizatioriy and least where all the 
;.hpppsite^yalues,:nbtainy\;’:' , 

3.2.1 The Comparison of //d// Deletion in Puerto Rican and Black English 



Er|c! 



In our previous discussion, we have mentioned the; / /d// 

deletion has been described for Black Engiish#’ and on this basis we con- 
clude that a certain of y //d// deletion is ah integral part of the 

general 'dialect i Since the surrounding black conanvinity is the tjiain source 
of hori-Puerto Rican contact, it is therefore important to compare //d/7 
deletidn; for these -two populations in order to see if we chn attribute this 
process to linguistic assimilation from the surrounding community. In 
Table we coiipare the tabulations of //d// deletion for black and Puerto 
Ric^n informs in' our corpus/ The figures are tabulated in terms of 
the three environmental constraints oh variability we distinguished 
; prevjlously . ;• ■' -v. 
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■ ##V 

Stressed Unstressed 









Gram. 


Non -Gram. 


Gram. 


Non-Gram 


Black 


No. 


Del. /Tot . 


0/14 


10/93 


1/2 


• 4/22 


Informants 


% 


Del. 


0.0 


10.7 


50.0 


18.2 


Puerto Rican 


No. 


Del. /Tot 


6/35 


48/258 


5/19 


11/28 


Informants 


% 


Del. 


17.4 


18.6 


26.3 


39.3 



_/Aion-v 



Stress^ \ ' ^Itastresse^ 
Gram . Non-Gram . Gram . Non-Gram . 

No. Del. /Tot. W 62/183 3/iO 35/69 

■Black;' ; 

'^Infonoants' '■'' . 

% Del. 42.4 33.8 30.0 50.7 

No, Del. 14/34 231/347 40/^4 

; Puerto. 'Rican 
/Informants- 

41.2 66.6 74.1 70.3 

Table 7 : Comparison of //d// Deletion for Black and 

Puerto Rican Informants : 



■ Where there /.are sufficient numbers/ of examples: to allow comparison^ it is . 

— fs tiuch moire frequent in PRE than it is in Black 



^Sl/^sh^ Furthermore, categories^^^ w non-triyial numbers of examples 
suggest : that the ordering pf constraints ; for' the two : g;rbups ■ is identical . 
If we collapse the distinction between grannnatical and non-granmiatical 




functions of //d// because of the paucity of examples of grammatical //d// 
in some of the above 'categories , we find that there is a c lear-cut difference 
in the degree of y/d// deletion for.thie two groups for all environments. 

This combination of ca!tegories is given in Table 8. 

■/V ■■/■w■/■.::-;■■■■/:V''24''■'.^/ ■ .■:' 



Black Informants Puerto Rican lnfo 3 rmant£ 



No. Del. /Tot « 
Stressed 11/107 

##V 

Ikistressed 5/24 

Stressed 76/216 

##N0N-V 

UUstressed 38/79 

Table 8 : Compariscm of //d// Deletion 



% Del. 


No. Del. /Tot . 


% Del 


10.3 


54/293 


18.4 


20.8 


16/47 


34.0 


35.2 


245/481 


50.9 


48.1 


182/256 


71.1 



for B lack and Puerto Rican Inf ormanl 



Table 8 leaves little doubt that //d// deletiion is a process which 
is ccnisiderably more frequent in the speech of P'.^rto Ricans than blacks. 
If Puerto : Ricans have the / /d// deletion rule much more frequently than 



the blacks^ we may ask 



whether this rule can be attributed simply to the 
inf luence of the surrovmding linguistic community. In the previous dis- 
cussion of morpheme-final //9// we observed that the assimilation variant 
was found to a £|l|^if leant ly degreie in the Puerto Rican community 

when it was compared as a whole to the black informants . If the reali- 
zation of. _f for ://9// is a ^pical case of borrowing^ and it appears to be 
so, then //d// deletion cannot be attributed simply to phonological as- 
similation from the surrounding black community. r 



influence 



' It is . at this point that we must turn again to possible 
of Puerto Rican Spanish which is carried oyer in the speech of Second 
generation PuettO; Ricans that one of the characteristic 

features ! of Puerto Rican^S is the deletion of //d// in syllable-final 

posltlrai. . (As in English, ' this is not a categorical process, but a 
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variable one.) There are, then, two possible sources for //d// deletion: 
the surrounding black community and Puerto Rican Spanish/ We can hypo- 
thesize that it is the covergence of these sources, rather than one ' 
source in itself, that accounts for the higher incidence of //d// deletion 
among Puerto Ricans than blacks. 

The possible convergence of sources for //d// deletion can be examined 
further by isolating the Puerto Rican informants who have extensive black 
contacts from those who have restricted black contacts as we did for the 
//®// variable . Table 9 gives the breakdotm of //d// deletion on. the basis 
of thres groups: the black group: (BE), the Puerto Ricans with e^ensive 

black contacts (PR/BL), and the Puerto Ricans with restricted black con- 



tacts (PR). The figures are 



broken down on the basis of the following 



environment and 


stress of 


the preceding vowel. 


as we 


did in Table 


8. 




BE 




PR/BL 








No .Del. /Tot 


. %Del. 


No .Del. /Tot. 


%Del. 


Wo. Del. /Tot. 


7oDel 


Stressed 


11/107 


10.3 


17/64 


26.6 


37/229 


16.2 


##V 














Unstressed 


5/24 


20.8 


3/14 


21.4 


13/33 


39.4 


Stressed 


76/216 


35.2 


54/95 


56.8 


191/386 


49.5 


__##HON-V 














Unstressed 


38/79 


48.1 


59/75 


78.7 


123/181 


68.0 



Table 9: Compaq of BE, PR/BL and PR Informants for //d// Deletion 
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The figiares in Table 9 indicate that, with one eKception^ the inci- 
dence of //d// deletion is greatest for the PR/BL’a, next greatest for the 
ER*s, and least frequent for the BE*s. The one exception in an 

unstressed syllable) is found in the category with the smallest number of 
examples which probably accounts fbr the discrepancy. We may hypothesize 
that the figures for the PR^L group are due to the fact" t 
reinforce the process of //d// deletion which they may assimilate on the 
basis of their close black contacts with the process that might be 
attributable to Spanish influence. 



3.4 Some Sociolineuistic Principles 

Although we have only examined two phonological variables of 
in some detail here, they illustrate several important sociolinguis tic 
principles which have been verified in our exmaination of a number of 
different variables. Some of these principles are evident in our descrip- 
tlon here while others are evident from our more detailed study of PRE 
(cf. Wolfram, et al 1971, particularly chapters three and four). 



^stigal interference and Second Generation Puerto Ricans 



, Wheii there are two different variants 



for which correspond to a 



standard English form, one from Spanish-influenced English (i.e ., an 

one from assimilation to 



occurrehce of the interference variant is xelat 



black Engliah, the 



ive ly infrequent 



Thus, 



we saw that the s or interference variant for standard English morpheme- 



Rlcan Informants . 



ERIC 



final 7/9 // was infri^^ speeich of our Puerto 

In fact, it was so rare, that we have lab led it 'Vest igal inters 
The concept of vestigal interf er^ce, allowis^^^^u to account in a 
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way for some variants which are found In our Puerto Rican Irf ormants but 
not bur black Informants while minimizing the systematic Integration of 
these realizations In the English of second generation Puerto Ricans • 
Although our definition of vestlgal Interference Is based on an arbitrary 
cut-off point. It does have Important Implications for how we are going 
to represent the phonological system of PRE for these speakers . Spanish- 
influenced English without parallel processes in Black English is minimal 
despite the fact that practically all of our Informants spoke Puerto Rican 
Spanish as their first language and still speak It to some extent In the 
home. Although we may speculate concerning the Imj^rtance of Spanish in- 

\fluence at earlier stages of bilinguallsmy we must cohclude that by the 
4®® they are teen-agers, straiightfoirward interference in minimal . In this 
sense, the Incidence of [s] for morpheme-final //9// seems to be quite 
typical of a number of typas of segmental Spanish Interference . Our second 
generation informants simply; do not reveal the types of Interference variants 
that their first generation parents do. For example, a first generation 
Spanish immigrant wili often have difficulty producing and dxscrirainaOing 
between vowel sounds like [el and [ml. But this Is quite atypicai^^f our 
informants . Given! the word p^ bet and bat and - asked to produce them 
^hen determine if there was any difference between the way they were 
■ P*^oupunced, only one of our 29 PuOrto Rican informants pronounced them the 
infojmiMits ;saids they sOunded the : same Culthough they actually 
PFP^Ounced Ohem differentlyi. : the same observation ^ can be o^de about a 
number of predicted interference variants fro^^ Although the 

■ ''^®*^^®uts ;inay not .ibe quite infrequent, \ : this, is not - to say 
ti^t jthe M occurrence may be sufficient to identify a speaker as 

being 'Puerto Rlpah, since a particular variant need not be frequent to 




order for a hearer to ‘'pigeonhole'* a speaker. It appears, however, that 
suprasegmental factors Such as rhythm (in particular, the occasional 
occurrence of syllable -timing and its concomitant phenomena such as the 
lack of vowel reduction in tmstressed syllables) and intonatioh 
more crucial in identifying a : speaker than the occasional segmental 
interf erence yar iants . We thus conclude that the interference variants 
so characteristic of first generation Puerto can ■inmi g rawt-g i *>arr^^ng 
English are of ^ 1 ^ si^if icance in the speech of second generation. 

Straightforward interference has not become habltualized in the speech 
^of the;^;secbnd ■generation.,: ■:V/' ■': 
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3 .4. 2 Convergent Processes 

V Our discussion of vestigal interference in the above sectioh ref ers 
only toyariants found in Spanishrinfluenced English Which have no 
parallel processes in the surround ing B lack Eag 1 ish speaking coimnun Ity . T 
But there are also vari^ts in Spanish- inf luehced English which may 

the variants which would be predicted from the surrounding black 
commimity (i«it not standard toglish), as we illustrated in our syllabie- 
/finaii.://d//::yariabley: ^ 

There are actually two kinds of ; Rierto Rican Spanish inf luencie which 
may resnlt in parallel processes bei^eeh Black English and Puerto; Rican 
English. In the first type, there is a correspondence in the morpheme 
structure sequence rules but both Sianishi and Black English have identical 
processes operating on underlying foms ; This is the^^^ 0^^ //d// 

deleylonVi-Both Black English and Puerto: Rican Spanish have words ending in 
//d// as a pdrtz of their moirphenie structure sequence ruleSy but there is a 
delet ion rule operating analagously in both;, language varieties . The 

■■ ; ■•; ■ 29 
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second type of convergence involves differences in morpheme structure 
sequences . A different morpheme structure sequence for Puerto Rican 



toglish of Puerto Rican Spanish 



Spanish results in interference in the 
speakers which parallels the output of a Black English rule. For example, 
the fact that there are no word-final consonant clusters in Spanish results 
in the deletion of fina.1 members of consonant ciusters in the English of 
many Puerto Ricans. Thus, test, ground and wild may be produced as 



and wil * respectively. In Black English, there is 



for under lying word -f ina 1 c lusters (cf 



tes'. 



clear evidence 



.; Wolfram. 1970);, but there is a 



phono logical operat ion which deleted the final member of the cluster. 

This results in an output for items such As test, ground, and wild , identical 



to that caused by interference in Spanish fcifluenced English, even though 
; for '..differrmt; reas'OTs.-' ■ 

When we have convergent processes, we find a quite different fre-p 
quency distri-bution as compared with a straightforward interference variant 
and an assimilation variant (cf. 3.4.3). For convergent processes par- 



speakers as a group may 



ticularly of the first type we find that the PRE 

reveal a greater Incidence of the variant than in Black English . With 
;,;_stra^h«^^^ assimilation variants, howevwr, the group shows a reduced 

frequency when compared with the surrounding Black Eiiglish speaking com- 
mupity . I Although the Puerto Rican group as a whole may show a greater 
I frequency of a convergent variant than the Black English speaking group, 
dt is observed that the Puerto Ricans with extensive black contacts show 
. ? frequency, than Puerto Richns with restricted black contact s. I 

We hypothesized previously that the higher figures for the PR/BL group 
may be due to the fact that these speakers are reinforcing the process 
of //d// deletion which may assimilated OT basis of their close contacts 
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with blacks with the moire geneiral convergence of these processes pre- 
dictable from Spanish influence. 

y^pbher essential observation concerning convergent processes 
is the parallelism in the types of environmental constraints on variability, 
The types of linguistic enviomments which effect variability and the 
ordering of the constraints is seen to be identical for the blacks, the 
Puerto Ricans with extensive black contacts, and the Puerto Ricans-^^ith 
restricted black contacts. The recurrence of particular types of 
environmental constraints across groups in our study and In other studies 
at. al 1968, Wolfram 1969/: Faso Id 1972) 'shows sufficient 
us to ask whether, in fact, we are dealing with universal 
constraints on variability rather than language or dialec t- specific ones . 



as a graimatical marker or an 
effect on variability. And, in 



For example, whether a segment functions 
inherent part of a lexical item has some 
all cases, the effect is similar: a grammatical marker tends to inhibit 

the deletion or reduction of a segment . Similarly, unstressed syllables 
invariably tend to favor reduction or deletion to a greater extent than 
ybressed syllables,. And, we have seen that deletion of consonants is 
invariably greater when they are followed by another consonant . It is 



in which the opposite effect might 



difficult to conceive of any situation 
/ ■ plsce Cu.g*/ grammatical marker would favor deletioh, stress would 

^ ^ of 

; ;.cc^sonan^ segments) . If then, we are deallhg with universal effects on 

niay ask why these constraints are not simply built into 

OUT. ^etathepry of language as it relates to optional rules . T 
the metathepry could incocpprate some sort of representation of universal 
effects on pptional rules. If we did this, there would be no need to 
ERJC specify the constraints for ea:ch language or dialect as we have done for 



//d// deletion. This might be a very acceptable alternative if we did 
not regard the hierarchical effect of these constraints as part of a 
speaker's competence. But if we accept the fact that the hierarchical 
effect of these constraints is a matter of compstencej then we must 
specify the constraints for each language or dialect, because the order 
of the constraints may vary considerably. In one case, the effect “of 
stress may be geometrically ordered before the effect of grammatical/ 
ungrammatical markers, whereas in another case the order may be reversed, 
We cone lude> then, that there are probably universal constraints on 
yariability which need to be built into our metatheory of language, but 
the ordering of these c onstralnts is language or dialect-ispecif ic , and 
therefore must be incorporated into a specific grammar of a langiiage. 



3.4.3 Assimilation Variants 

In addition to the interference variants which are predictable on 
the basis of Spanish influence, and the convergent processes of Spanish- 
influenced English and Black Enjglish(a.s opposed to standard English), 



there are 
terms 



also vaf iah t s which 



can be reasckiably accounted for only in 
10 



of assimilatioh to Black English .'■'' Our investigation of [f 3 for 
standard English //9 //j: in morpheme- final position was such a case. Other 
examples might be fbxihd ‘ in the \monophthongization of certain vowel glides 
; (e.g.;, ay; - oy) «: certain: types of negatives (e.g.,: Didn't noboby do it as a 
' declarative statement )> -and 'certain yerb uses (e *8 •x the use _of habitual 
: as in Sometimelhe be busy and sometime he don't ) . , It : is noted -that ; 

at ; leas t : withJ phonolpgica 1 f eature© ; (cf . Sect ion 3:.4 .4 for the comparison 
■ ‘of; phonological and grammatical features) j the assimilation variants can ' 
be fotbd among both those: Puerto; Ricans with exten 



those with res tricted' black contacts . 



This means that the assimilation 



process is not all direct. That is, a Puerto Rican speaker with restricted 
black contacts may not necessarily be dependent on first-hand contact 
with blacks in order for assimilation to take place. Hemay be assimilating 
the variant from other Puerto Rican speakers who have assimilated it through 
more direct contact. 



The frequency level of assimilation variants also reveals different 
distributions from those of the interference and the convergent yariants. 



In the case of assimilation variants, the PRE grpiip as a whole shows 
a frequency level considerably greater than the interference variants, 
but a frequency level which is significantiy below that of the Black ; 



English group. 'When the group is broken down ini terms of the extent of 
black contacts, the Puerto Ricans with extensive black contacts much 



more nearly approximate the j frequency levels of the black group than 
the Puerto Rican group with restricted contacts, but it does not generally 
; exceed the black group in frequency to any significant extent. In this 
regard, it is unlike the frequency distributions of some convergent : 
'.realizations." ;■ :i’.- ^i 

One of the most important^^^^^ observations with respect to the assimila- 
tion of variants which; our study has shown is that concerning the 
assimilation of i coihstraint orders on var iability . Although there a-te : 
cohsiderable:.di£ferehces in the frequency distributions of variants 
between the ^oups, it is essential to note that the frequency di^^^ 
does not result in differ ent orderings of constraints on variability. 

:: The types of constraints; onj:Variability and the orders of these con- ^ 

- straints tend to be: assimilated along with the' actual variants.. :For 
exampley if ‘ we wef e to compare morpheme-final [f ] for //0// with the 
:; s^e realization in ('morpheme-medial position, we : would f ind: that morpheme ; 
bbttndary favors, the indicence, of/jE in both Black English and the PRE 
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(cf. Xfolfram et. al 1971). And if we were to extend our analysis to 
other orderings of -r;onstraints, we would find the orders to be similar 
(cf. ajr variable in Wolfram, et. al. 1971). 

In our presentation of variable rules for //d// deletion in PRE 
that we discussed previously, we have operated under the assumption 
that there is regularity in the ordering of constraints for individual 
speakers (i.e., ideolects) which is represented in the formal representa- 
tion of the dialect (s). For the most part, this obseirvation is borne 
out in our comparison of the constraints formulated for individual 
speakers with those formulated for the group. That is, if we take the 
constraints we have formalized for PRE and compare them for the Individual 
speakers, we will find the constraints to be quite regular. There are, 
however, two exceptions to this regularity, which make the characterization 
of the speech represented for the social grotp as a whole appear to be more 
systematic than the speech of an individual. In some cases, there are 
not sufficient numbers of examples in some of the subrcategorles of the 
constraints to reproduce the clear-cut effect of the constraint orders 
as it is represented for the group as a whole. This type of inconsistency 
arises simply from the limited number of examples available for a given 
informant and would be remedied by a more adequate population of examples . 
There are, however, also instances where there appear to be sufficient 
examples for discovering the regularity for individual speakers that 
we have represented for the group, yet we do not get the expected regularity. 
These cases are somewhat more difficult to dismiss. It is important to 
note that these Instances are restricted to cases where the ratio of 
effect on the various constraints is relatively close. For example, 
suppose './e have a case where the ratio of the geometrically ordered 



constraints on varlabllii^ ds as follows: 
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In the above ordering, we would certainly not expect individual 
deviation in terms of the first and second order constraint. But the 
second and third order constraints might reveal less regualrity because 
their relative effect is much closer. It would appear that the closer 
two constraints are in terms of the ratio of their effect, the more 
likelihood there is that we can find some individual discrepancy in the 
ordering of constraints. For example, if the effect of one constraint 
is 4 to 1 and another constraint is 5 to 4, we would certa!inly not 
expect the reordering of constraints. But if the effect of one constraint 
in 4 to 3 (i.e., the rule will be effected 4 times in a given environment 
to every 3 times it is not) and another constraint is 5 to 4, then we 
might expect some individual reordering of constraints even within a 
relatively homogeneous group of speakers. 

For the most part, of course, we are impressed with the amazing 
consistency with which constraints are ordered identically from speaker 
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to speaker and social group to social group* The main differences between 
groups are only matters of relative frequency. The actual comparative 
ratios which might make two constraints susceptible to reordering are^ 
of course, arbitrary at this point. We would certainly not expect two 
constraints with effect ratios of 4 to 1 and 9 to 8 to reverse order, 
whereas we might expect effect ratios of 9 to 8 and 8 to 7 to be more 
susceptible to reordering. But the actual cut-off point for constraint 
reordering (and, in fact, the cut-off point for representing constraints 
formally in the grammar) is quite arbitrary and can only be determined 
through empirical Investigation.^^ 

3.4.4 Phonological and Grammatical Assimilation 

Although we have not discussed grammatical assimilation to Black 
English, it should not be assumed that grammatical variants will necessarily 
assimilate in identical ways to phonological variants . A preliminary 
study of the assimilation of phonological and grammatical variants, in 
fact, indicates that there is a basic difference when assimilation vari- 
ants are separated as to phonology and grammar. To some extent, the 
Influence of Black English phonological features is common to both Puerto 
Ricans with extended black contacts and those with restricted black con- 
tacts, the differences between the groups being quantitative. We thus 
see that a feature like [f] realization for word-final //0// is an In- 
tregral part of all varieties of PRE. On the other hand, an examination 
of multiple negative forms unique to Black English in Wew York City 
(e.g., Didn * t nobody do It as a declarative sentence) and the habitual 
function in the use of ^ as a finite verb (e .g . . Sometime he be busy 
and sometime he don’t cf. Faso Id 1969) are characteristic only of Puerto 
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Ricans with extensive black contacts. Puerto Ricans with restricted 
black contacts tend to show the categorical absence of these forms. 

Furthermore^ where both gr^nmatical and phonological processes 
are assimilated in the speech of Puerto Ricans (mainly for the Puerto 
Ricans with extensive black contacts) the grammatical processes are 
assimilated as grammatical processes and the phonological processes as 
phonological ones. At first glance^ this might appear to be trivial 
observation^ but a closer examination of some of the features which 
might be interpreted to result from either a grammatical or phonological 
process Indicates that this is a significant discovery. For example, 
suffixal Z absence in (e.g. cent for cents) t Z 2 (e.g., boy hat for boy * s 
hat ) and (e.g.. He run for He runs ) might be the resdlt of either a 
phonological or grammatical process. Likewise, certain types of suffixal 
(e.g.. The man walk out yesterday ), (e.g.. He was mess up ) and 
(e.g.. The mess-up man ) may be the result of either phonological or gram- 
matical processes. Fasold (1971) clearly demonstrates the potential 
andjiguity of various surface realisations and the criteria for determining 
whether these realizations are the result of phonological or grammatical 
processes. Fasold specifically mentions the following characteristics 
which help determine whether the absence of a particular surface form is 
the result of phonological or grammatical rules. 



1 . If the absence is accounted for syntactically, 
it is expected that the operations in the 
phonological component will have no Influence 
on the output , but if it is the result of 
phohologlcal deletion rules, the deletion 
should be heavily influenced by phonological 
characteristics. 




2. Iirregular forms will be effected in grammatical 
deletion. 



3 . 
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Hypercorrection will be evident if the 
absence of a surface form is due to the 
lack of underlying units in the syntactic 
component. If, however, surface absence 
is due to the deletion of a low level 
phonological rule, hypercorrection will 
not be expected. 

4. Grammatical sensitivity will be more 
evident in cases where surface absence 
is due to grammatical rules, whereas 

. surface absence which is the result of 
phonological rules will evidence phonological 
sensitivity. That is, grammatical variability 
will likely reveal sensitivity to grammatical 
environment and phonological variability to 
phonological environment. 

5. Phonological deletion of segments which 
function as grammatical markers will reveal 
analogous deletion of segments which are 
grammatical markers, whereas grammatical 
deletion will not. 



Applying Fasold’s principles to suffixal Z and D absence in Black 
English, it has been concluded that Z absence in Black English is the 
result of a grammatical process and D absence the result of a phonological 
process. Suffixal Z absence affects all morphophonemic realizations of 
underlying ^(e.g., /z/, /s/, /sz/) whereas D absence is primarily 
restricted to certain phonological shapes of D (particularly //d// and 
//t// which occur in consonant clusters). Furthermore, irregular past 
tense verbs are not affected by the phonological process effecting D 
(e.g., go went) but regular past tense foimiat ion which result in 
clusters subsequently reduced by a wofd"final consonant cluster reduction 
rule. Postulating that there is no underlying morpheme, it is found 
that Z^ hypercorrection (e.g., I goes, you goest etc.) is observed to 
considerable extent in formal situations by some speakers of Black English. 
It is further noted that suffixal D is very sensitive to a number of 

vowel or non-vowel, stop + stop 



phonological constraints (e.g., following 
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cluster as opposed to stop continuant cluster^ etc«) whereas sufflxal 
^ is sensitive to grammatical constraints (e.g., whether it is Z., ^ or 

And finally, suffixal JD deletion shows a clear analog to phonological 
processes which operate on identical segments not functioning as grammatical 
markers mist reveals deletion of the final ^ as in missed ) f whereas 

suffixal Z does not reveal the same close parallelism. 

Although some of Fasold's criteria for determining phonological and 
grammatical processes are not completely relevant to the study of D 

^ morphemes in PRE^ we come to the same conclusion concerning suffixal 
D and Z deletion; D deletion is primarily the result of a phonological pro- 
cess whereas Z is the result of a grammatical process. For example, as 
observed in PRE, D deletion shows the sensitivity to phonological con- 
straints on variability that we expect of phonological processes, whereas 
Z does not# And there is a clear parallelism in the deletion of gram- 
matical and non-gramma tical marking //d// and //t// whereas Z does not 
nearly show the same tendency. The observation that the suffixal Z 
absence is the result of a gra mm atical process is particularly significant 
when we realize that Z deletion in Puerto Rican Spanish may be the result 
of a phonological process in which syllable-final //s// may be deleted. 

(cf. Ma and Herasimchuk 1968) . At some stages in the acquisition of 
English by Spanish speakers, it is possible that suffixal D deletion may 
be due to grammatical rules, but it is quite clear that it is the result 
of a phonological process in the PRE we are studying here. 

To say that gr amma tical and phonological processes in Black English 
assxmilated as grammatxcal and phonological processes respectively 
in PRE does not, however, necessarily imply that the same general gram- 
matical and phonological processes will be involved, although we would 

instances. T7e are simply 
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suspect that this will be the case in mo 
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claiming that the same general level of the language component Is respon- 
sible for the derivation of surface forms* For example^ some speakers of 
PRE with restricted black contacts show ARE copula absence (e.g*^ You nlce^ 
They nice) as an Integral part of their dialect but show little or no 
Incidence of IS deletion (e»g*^ He nice ) * For these speakers j it seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that ARE deletion may be related to the r-lessness 
which is quite typical of both black and white speech in New York City. 

In the first step^ r is reduced to a schwa- like quality and in the second 
stage the phonetic vestige of r is eliminated (e.g., [dey a®] - [de\] -* 
Ideyl). This phonological process is somewhat different from the general 
rules for copula deletion including and which Labov (1969) has 
postulated^ but like the account of copula deletion for Black English by 
Labov^ it originates in the phonological component of FRE. 

3.4.5 The Rnergence of Mew Rules 

Up to this pointj we can only allow for rules in PRE which are the 
result of either some aspect of Spanish influence or assimilation to 
English of the surrounding community. Theoretically, then, only those 
realizations which are predictable on the basis of Puerto Rican Spanish 
or the surrounding dialects of English (e.g.. Black English of the inmedi- 
ately contiguous community, standard English of the classroom, etc.). 

This assumes that there is an isomorphic correspondence in the rules of 
PRE and the rules of the potential source languages or dialects. This 
assumption seems to be an integral part of the general theories of bilin- 
gualism, whether one essentially views the bilingual as having one merged 
system coexistent systems, or a combination of the two (i.e., parts of the 
system are merged and other parts coexistent). Miat these traditional 
views disallow is the operation of rules which might not be related iso- 



morphlcally to one of the source languages or dialects. In the caaes which we 
Illustrated previously, this appears to be the case. Thus, the variants 
for morpheme-final //0// and syllable-final //d// are related to either 
Spanish of the surrounding dialects of English. It therefore might b.e 
tempting to conclude that the traditional assumption is, in fact, quite 
correct. 

Before doing so, however, we must look at what may be labeled 
pleonastic tense marking in one variety of HIE. In negative sentences 
containing the auxiliary didn’t, tense may be marked pleonastlcally in 
this variety of HlEj that is, tense may be marked both in the negatlvlzed 
auxiliary and in the main verb. We get: 

6. (a) I didn't did it. (27:8)^^ 

(b) I didn't meant to say it that way. (11:5) 

(c) We didn't never called it a game. (30:2) 

This type of pleonastic tense marking is found for a significant 
minority of the Puerto Rican informants (eight of 27 informants who have 
five or more potential occurrences of past tense negatives with didn't) . 

Like other features which we have discussed, pleonastic tense marking 
is not categorical; it varies with the Standard English forms of tense 
marking, as in: 

7. (a) I didn't even give him carefare to their home. (27:12) 

(b) They didn't liave what they usually have. (30:3) 

The relative frequency of pleonastic tense marking for those speakers 
who use it ranges from 18 to 53 per cent, but generally the Standard Ehgllsh 
tense marking convention appears to be more frequent than its nonstandard 



counterpart . (por those speakers who have at least one Instance of 
pleonastic tense marking, 36 per cent, or 20 of 56 potential occurrences 
are realized with the double marking). 

In attempting to account for the occurrence of pleonastic tense 
marking we cannot turn to other nonstandard or standard English dialects, 
as we have done for some of our other features. In particular, there; 
is no apparent Influence from Black English- to account for this phenomenon . 

On the other hand, there is no direct influence from Spanish which 
might account for this pleonastic tense marking, since tense marking of 
this sort does not occur in Spanish. But the lack of isomorphic correspond- 
ence does not necessarily exclude indirect influence (e.g., hypercorrection) 
to account for these constructions. To begin with, we must note that in 
English, if there are no other Aux*s (i.e., modal, have, be ) in the verb 
to which not can be attached, then do must be present. But in 
Spanish, there is no parallel requirement, so that we have: 

8. (a) No hlzo nada. *He didn't do anything.' 

(b) El muchacho no vino. 'The boy didn't come! 

We see that in English, the tense is marked in the Aux in negative verb 
phrases, whereas in Spanish, since no Aux is required, it can be marked 
only in the verb. 

This difference leads us to account for pleonastic tense marking 
by hypothesizing that there are several stages of interference which the 
Spanish speaker may go through in learning English. In the first stage, 
the Spanish speaker attempting to speak English might simply substitute 
the Spanish negative for the negativized past tense Aux producing! 
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9* He no eat the food . 
for Standard English: 

10. He didn’t eat the food . 

It is important to note that the use of no for didn * t leaves the sentence 
unmarked for tense. This stage seems to be a pidginized stage of language 
learning with respect to tense and negation. Thus a second stage might 
be hypothesized, in which the verb mi, it take the tense marking in compen- 
sation for the fact that It Is not attached to negativized auxiliary. 
Realizing that there is no tense marking, a speaker may simply place the 
tense marker on the verb by analogy with the Spanish tense marking scheme. 
This would result in: 



11. He no ate the food. 
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The second state is often staballzed in the English of native Spanish 
speakers and contains both tense and negation on the basis of analogy 
with the Spanish system. With the acquisition of English didn’t, the 
tense may still be retained on the verb since the attachment of the negative 
to a tense-carrying auxiliary is not found in Spanish. This, then, gives 
us * 

12, He didn’t ate the food . 



In a sense, this sort of pleonastic tense form is simply a type of 
hypercorrection which results from rule generalization . ^ The generality 
of the rule by analogy results in the placement of a form where it is 
not required by the rules of the target languages 

Although the stages described above might give a reasonable explaha- 
t ion for the occurrence of pleonastic :tehs in PRE, the fact remains 
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that this formation cannot simply be dismissed as language Interference^ 
and hence outside the scope of an adequate description of PRE. This feature 
must be described as an Integral part of the tense system for one variety 
of PRE. Furthermore, it must also be pointed out that this rule cannot 
be derived simply by reference to the rules of English and Spanish. This 
rule, which copies the tense on the auxiliary and the verb, may be given 
roughly as : 



13. X [+PAST] do NOT [VERB] Y 




As written above, the rule can only operate when not is present in 
the sentence. This restriction is based on the fact that we have not found 
any instances of pleonastic tense marking among the affirmative counter- 
parts . We do not have: 



14. (a) *He did came yesterday . 

(b) *Did he came yesterday ? 

Because there is so little potential for occurrences of the abov'a - ^ype, it 



is difficult at this point to determine whether or not their absence is 
; me^ingful. At any rate sentences were found (the second one ^ 

seeming more likely than the first), it would be relatively simple matter 
, ,to ad just the tense copying rule toward greater generality It is expected 
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that further data will.lailow us to further generalize this rule 
we are ;not quite sure exactly how general it will eventually be 

' 3 ^.' 



although 

written. 
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Our above description plainly demonstrates that traditional views 
of bilingualism have been too restricted in their assumption of isomorphic 
correspondences. We need to revise our assumptions concercihg language 
contact to allow such Innovations. Although it may be suspected that the 
®^j°rity of these innovations will be the result of hyper correct ion 
historically, we may eventually find that this too, is pacing: too 
restrictive a viewpoint, and that other processes may also result in 
innovations in the rules. 
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3.5 Conclusion 

Although the study of PRE 
to warrant 



in Harlem has sufficient value in itself 
descriptive study, the preceding discussion has been more 

concerned with general sociolinguis tic principles T^ich emerge from the 
study of this language contact situation- This language situation has 
allowed us to apply some of the recent insights '6f;.^ociolinguistic 
variability studies to a unique contact situation where several different 
sources may account for the resultant dialect . In particular, we have seen 
that the application of a quantita,tive dimension to the study of fluctuating 
speech behavior results in the emergence of itaportaht obseirvatiohs epn- 
cerning the relat^^^ effect of linguistic assimilation. No doubt, ^^^ s^ 



of the .principles which we have 



be revised on 



focused on will have to 
the basis of further em^ but we are iinp^ eon- 

y^rsaaep pf our study ^it^ studies conducted on other pbpulatiohs . 

of ordered constraints oh variable ^speech behavior for in- . 
dividual speakers and groups of speakers: suggests that the goals of 



desripbive, and ea^lahatory adequacy in language do not give linguistics 

regularity as outside the scope 



the .luxx^^^o^ cavalierly dismissing this 

of a ,/aa^ language competence* 
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1* t am iod«bt«d to UllliOM Labovj Mario Shlols, Albert Harkwardt, Ronald 
VllliHM and Volfgang Volk for their helpful cocDOMinte on an earlier 
voralOB of thlo paper. 

2« In addltloo to the varlaata Isolated here» vt have also delimited a 

fev lo s tancos of the t variant. Thlo variant l8‘no& relevance^' for'our 
discussion hero so «o*luivo ollmlooted It from tho tabulation. (For 
a discussion of this variant^ cf. Wolfram 1971). 

3. As osod tlirougbot^ this paper doable slant lines refer to underly,*^ 
ropcosoatations as this notion is used In generative phonology. 

4. Ocr description oft Puerto Rican Spanish is dependent ssainly on the 
uocic of Kararro ThomAs (1948). For Puerto Rican Spanish in Hew York 
Ci^, «o rely on Ms mod Heraslmehuk (1968). 

9. In ectoalicy^ this rule does not account for all the facts concerning 
//9// asslBilatiooi but it is sufficient for our purposes here. For a 
further elaboration of tho rolea involving //6// assinllatian in standard 
BsgUah, cf. Volftnn a971). 

8. We aeeune here Chet the incidence of j| la a netcer of aaelnJ.latiao and 
nobecquent deletion of tho g«eioate clueter. The reesoos for thlo 
interi^tatiao ere given In Volfraa (of. 1971) but ere not of concern 
hero. 

7. Ihete are apperently eoete etaadard ftiglleh epeakera for who the appro- 
priate eselailatloa is Cni). For these ep^lsrs; the progressive 
aaeiailatiOD is stated note generally. 

8. Norn deeailnd tnfomatioo le given on tho criteria for classifying 
Nerto Rican Unforesots into these gcoups in Volfraa, et al. (1971). 

9. Ihie rule doea not l.>corporate all the cooatrainta that asy be recognised 
tor syllable-fine I, poet-voeellc alveolar atop delation. In Volfrea, 

et al* (1971), two ether conetraints ere incorporated, oaae^, whether 
the underlyl^ Cota is //d// or //t// and idietW the greasmtlcal function 
of //d// ie ueed es e post tonne or non-peet teeco. Tte aore coaplete 
repreMatatlon of the rule is then: 
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NOTES (Con*t) 



10. This Is not to say^ that the features dlscussec* previously are 
necessary unique to Black English^ since many of them can also be 
found in Southern white speech. However^ In a northern context such 
as New York Glty^ they are found only in black speech due to the 
transformation of many Southern features into class and ethnic 
patterns in a Northern context. 

11. From a purely practical standpoint^ there are difficulties in dealing 
with a great nuosber of constraints^ since the number of subdivisions 
in the geometric ordering is doubled every time another constraint is 
introduced. This means that if we isolate seven constraints^ it is 
possible to get 128 branchings in the hierarchy (i.e.^ 2, 2x2^ 2x4^ 

2x16^ 2x32^ 2x64 128)* The expectation of getting sufficient examples 

to adequately determine the ordering of constraints naturally diminishes 
as the nudber of branchings proliferates. In most instances^ we find 
that the clear-cut effect on variability is quite high in the first 
several orders of constraints^ but that it tends to diminish after that. 

A problem of more theoretical consequence arises when all the branch- 
ings necessary to establish hierarchical orderings are not logically 
possible^ either because of features of"the specific language variety^ 
or because of metatheoretical constraints on human language. The 
logical impossibility of some categories may disallow observing cross- 
products crucial for establishing the rank orders, (cf. Faso Id 1972). 

12. The number pr ..;eding the colon refers to the informant nxmiber and one 
following virabMV refers to the page number in our typescript where it 
is found. 

13. Both Fasold (personal conversation) and Labov, et al.. (1968) have 
observed that this pleonastic tense marking may occur occasionally 
(probably as a type of performance error) among Black English speakers. 
There sr*. however^ no instances of its use by our Black English 
Informal in this corpus. Furthermore^ the distribution of its usage 
in no my indicates that it is more common for EBE speakers with 
extensive black contacts; in fact, it is more common among our Puerto 
Rican Informants with restricted black contacts. 

14* It is essential here to note that the term hypercorrection has been 
used by soclolingulsts in two senses, which we msy refer to here as 
structural hvpercorrection and frequency hypercorrection . Structural 
faypercorrection has been used to refer to the extension of the use of 
forms, based on an unfamiliarity with the structural restrictions that 
cover their usage. Thus, when BE speakers use -Z on non- third person 
fbrms because of their unfamlliarlty with the Standard English rule 
governing -Z third person singular usage, we have an inatwee of 
structural %percorrectlon • In the ease of frequency hypercorrection ' , 
the structural placement be correct, but the relative frequency 
exceeds the ocpected oc....... due to atyllatlc constraints on formality. 

This Is the ty^ of fayporcorrection Lsbov referred to when he described 
the higher frequency of ^ usage by lower-middle class speakers in 
Hew York City when compered with midele class speakers in the more 
foxmel styles of speech (la^nv, 1966)* 
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